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Rational Aid for Readers of Latin 


|Editor’s Note: It is the policy of the Bulletin to 
invite discussion of vital principles involved in the 
teaching of the classics. The Ratio which held un- 
disputed sway as an educational instrument dur- 
ing the centuries preceding the Suppression, lost 
its commanding position in the revived Society: 
new ideals were set up in Europe and elsewhere 
under the influence of the “scientific spirit’? of the 
times; small wonder that Jesuit educators were 
compelled to compromise with the systems in vogue 
in the public schools of the various countries. A 
complete return to the Ratio is looked upon by many 
educationists of the present day as a panacea for 
the ills which undoubtedly cling to our teaching of 
Latin and Greek. Fr. Corcoran, D. Litt., professor 
of Theory and Practice of Education at University 
College, Dublin, speaks in his chosen field tamquam 
auctoritatem habens. The subjoined article, the 
first of a series of papers specially written for the 
Bulletin, may appear to some as slightly “aggres- 
sive.” It is printed without any curtailment, how- 
ever, because the suggestion from Ireland, if strong, 
is yet full of possibilities. There is a long way to 
go, of course, from a paper in the Bulletin to a great 
reform in operation; but great things have a way, 
somehow, of springing from small beginnings. A 
lively discussion of this paper is invited. One 
would like to know how a return to the Ratio would 
affect our teaching and what readjustments would 
have to be made in method and matter to meet re- 
quirements and ideals current in the United States. ] 


The use of the Latin language as an instrument 
of culture and mental discipline is widespread at 
the present day. But there has occurred a great 
transformation of its aims and methods, as com- 
pared with what prevailed when the Society taught 
Latin, as the main subject of earlier education, 
from 1545 to 1773. It is quite possible that in these 
transformations the real needs of the average class 
have not been fully kept in view. Without dis- 
cussing the value or the need of the great altera- 
tions as to ends and processes, which must strike 
everyone who studies the practice of the colleges of 


the Society before the Suppression, I would submit 
for consideration the possibility that the real aid 
given to the average class by its teacher has tended 
to diminish, not to increase. If this is so, then a 
significant explanation of many failures to attain 
adequate command of Latin may be at hand. 

In support of the view that real aid has been 
withdrawn from the average pupil learning Latin, 
the following points are submitted. In this 
summary only the study of Latin texts is dealt with. 


1. All passages of authors, read by the class, 
were in the past worked over by the teacher with 
the class, in the classroom, before the class was 
called on to study, or prepare, or recite these pass- 
ages. In other words, a class was always taught a 
passage before it was required to study that pass- 
age. The reverse is often the case today. Indeed 
the reverse is the standard practice in English 
schools. 

2. The teacher’s detailed explanation of all 
points, in a passage to be later on studied by his 
class, was the praelectio. The praelectio was the 
substantive teaching process. It was elaborate, de- 
tailed, slow: it often took an hour, in the Class of 
Rhetoric, for twelve lines of the text of an ordinary 


‘speech of Cicero. Lesson-hearing or recitation was 


an incidental, even if necessary, sequel to teaching. 
The reverse is often the case today, even in schools 
of the Society. 

3. It was the teacher’s duty to explain precisely, 
beforehand, the exact meaning of every phrase in 
the text dealt with in the praelectio. Learners took 
down that meaning, if they wished. The texts were 
often specially printed with wide spaces between 
the lines, to enable meanings to be written in over 
the relevant phrases. 

There is no evidence that dictionaries were in 
general use, or that they were regarded as nec- 
essary instruments for the learner. They were al- 
ways spoken of as teacher’s instruments. The real 
source of vocabulary and idiom was the living text 
of the Latin language, copiously explained and 
clarified by the teacher. Quite another practice is 
often imposed now. 

4. Idiomatic vocabulary, in phrases, was the 
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aim of the learner studying a text in the past. On 
the contrary, at the present day: (a) A vocabulary 
of single words is often the substituted aim. Single 
words never make a language. The essence of 
language, above all of Latin and Greek, is in words 
combined, on an idiomatic structural principle, into 
a phrase. (b) Mere erudition is still far too much 
the aim of the teacher of Latin: this is so ever since 
the European upheaval of 1790-1815. What the 
pupil is required to know is, far too often, the 
accidental accessory element in Latin—the mere 
dust of its chaff. 

5. Down to the eighteenth century, the learner 
of Latin had to learn and use Latin. He was in no 
way bound to do it so as to include severe work in 
the vernacular. This is now imposed by reason of 
the emphasis laid on accurate and idiomatic trans- 
lation into the vernacular. Such a process was al- 
most unknown before the Suppression of the 
Society. It was at most tolerated at times: a 
teacher, a class were never required to use it and 
stress it. It can be said to be a great hindrance, 
not a great help, to the full command of Latin. 

So far as to the change of policy regarding the 
study of Latin texts, and the great increase of 
effort it has called for. The increase is far beyond 
the ability of the average learner. He has to deal 
with Latin, at present, in about one-third of the 
weekly time allowance which he had for it in the 
Old Society’s colleges. He has now to prepare, 
alone, what formerly he first met with in the 
“praelectio”, the full explanation and exposition by 
the teacher, antecedent to any study. The teacher 
now tends to exact knowledge which he has not 
really taught. Much valuable time has to be wasted 
by learners in the profitless hunt for meanings of 
single words in vocabularies and dictionaries: this 
was entirely avoided in the past. 

Only reading is here dealt with, and shown to 
have been transformed, during the past century, 
into a much severer study than it ever was in the 
Schools of the Old Society. 


Dublin, Ireland. T. Corcoran, S. J. 


Latin on the Direct Method. By W. H. D. Rouse, 
and R. B. Appleton, London. University of 
London Press, 7/6d. Via Nova or The Applica- 
-tion of the Direct Method to Latin and Greek 
by W. H. S. Jones, Cambridge University Press, 
5/6d. 

These two books are separated by ten years of 
time. The former which has just issued from the 
press shows that the Perse School of Cambridge is 
still prospering under its efficient Head-Master, Dr. 
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Rouse. Both books are of practical interest, especi- 
ally to Jesuit teachers. The Direct Method in its 
essential purpose and in most of its devices is 
frankly a return to earlier systems of education of 
which the Ratio Studiorum is typical. “The current 
method,” says Dr. Rouse, “is not older than the 
nineteenth century. It is the offspring of German 
scholarship which seeks to learn everything about 
something rather than the thing itself: the tradi- 
tional method, which lasted well beyond the eigh- 
teenth century, was to use the Latin language in 
speech.” Perhaps the present predominant fashion 
of teaching the classical languages may not be fairly 
ascribed to one nation more than another. The 
new contested with the old in all countries, but as 
Germany was the leader in scientific scholarship 
of the classics, naturally to it is ascribed the chief 
share in determining the character of education. 


The difference between the two systems may be 
expressed in two words, science and art. Composi- 
tion, oral and written, was the end of the old 
system and of the direct method; composition, if 
used at all in the new system, is only a means to 
the end, which is the science of grammar, of phil- 
ology, of history, of antiquities. The finished prod- 
uct of the old system was a master of arts, a doc- 
tor, a teacher in the strict sense. He must write 
and stage a play, deliver a speech, be master of the 
art of teaching what had been given him by an- 
tiquity. The one who graces his name with M. A. 
or Ph. D. today need have no art of composition, 
except only insofar as is necessary to present his 
facts, and need not have the ability to teach. He 
must, however, contribute some new fact to the 
store of science. 

The student of the Ratio will note many of its 
methods in these two books, though the authors do 
not seem to be aware of the Ratio. The large space 
given to language, twenty-four out of thirty-six 
periods, drill in composition, both oral and written, 
not criticism of literature or history of literature, 
but reproductions and imitations leading up to 
original composition, these points show in purpose 
a likeness to the Ratio. “Considerable practice in 
imitation, almost slavish imitation, is necessary be- 
fore original composition is in any way feasible” 
(Via Nova, p. 56). The memory lessons are 
stressed. “The master must supply good models 
and make the class commit to memory passages 
typical of the style he wishes the pupils to imitate” 
(ibid., p. 84). The short grammar, the prelection 
in Latin, explicit mention of the Latin paraphrase, 
which was in Jesuit schools the regular accompani- 
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ment of the Latin poets and of all the Greek authors, 
the complete subordination of information (such as 
antiquities), intensive study and language drill on 
short passages (Dr. Rouse recommends in third 
year only twelve lines of text for a period of forty- 
five minutes, and forty periods to cover the 800 
lines of Aeneid II), the small space given to trans- 
lation except as an occasional test, these and other 
points bring us back almost to the Ratio of 
Acquaviva. 


The Perse School has been in existence now for 
at least twenty-five years, and the evidence offered 
in these volumes is adequate to prove that it pro- 
duces truly remarkable results. “Sic vos non nobis.” 
Did we have the faith in the essential points of 
our system that Dr. Rouse and his fellow-teachers 
have, similar results would be forthcoming. But 
the prominence of science, of history, of archae- 
ology, the fashions in other schools, the excess of 
standardization, the haunting dread of inferiority 
have, I fear, destroyed the faith in traditional sys- 
tems or have falsified ardent hope. 


“Tmitatio est anima praelectionis” said early com- 
mentators on the Ratio, and as the “praelectio” is 
the soul of the Ratio, it is proper to say that the art 
of composition was the supreme purpose of our sys- 
tem and of all other educational systems in schools 
below the university. The Direct Method has the 
same purpose, and these two books are enthusiastic 
for the art of self-expression in Latin and Greek. 
Even if he cannot realize the ideal of the Perse 
School, every teacher has many profitable lessons 
to learn from the teachers of that school. The Via 
Nova is better for the theory and handles Greek as 
well as Latin; the other work dwells more on prac- 
tice and has more illustrative material. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. 


Objectives of Latin Teaching 


I, 
Dear Father Kleist: 

I was very much delighted to see Fr. McGucken’s 
query regarding the purpose we have in_ teaching 
Latin. I wonder if I may propose to your readers 
what I think was the intention of the Society in 
teaching Latin under the Ratio Studiorum. If | read 
the purpose of the framers of the Ratio correctly— 
and propose it, may not the original purpose for which 
Latin was taught be of service to us to clarify our 
aims today? To understand the objective of the 
framers of the Ratio when they based their curriculum 
almost entirely on Latin it is necessary to recall: 

1. That there was scanty European literature in 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

2. That the language of an educated man was 
Latin. In Latin he found almost all his literature, 
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history, science, philosophy, theology, law, diplomacy, 
religion, etc. 

3. That the Ratio aimed to Christianize and adapt 
Quintilian—whose purpose was to form the perfect 
“orator,” one, that is, who read, wrote, spoke Latin 
(and if possible Greek) with fluency, elegance, distinc- 
tion; who appreciated the literature of the world. 

4 That philosophy was the mind trainer and lan- 
guage per se was the cultural trainer. 


5. That the Society aimed in the main to educate 
an elite though she never discriminated against and 
indeed in a revolutionary way welcomed and_ en- 
couraged the “poor student.” 

6. That scientific study of language is a compara- 
tively modern invention. These six points appear to me 
to be facts. The purpose of the Ratio, then, in teaching 
Latin was what Fr. Lynam has deftly sketched out 
in the English Bulletin as “culture.” The Ratio 
wished Latin taught because without it one could not 
pretend to that fine appreciation and that delight in 
beautiful things and that feeling of being normal and 
at home among them that is the mark of the cultured 
man. The Ratio wished the pupil to learn Latin, that 
is, to become a master of it in expression and in ap- 
preciation; to find his reading in Latin books; to ex- 
press his thoughts in Latin; to talk, to plan, to argue, 
to dream, to pray, to live in Latin. 

Mind training was a “by-product” of Latin teach- 
ing. There are two little quotations from the Ratio 
of 1586 that may make clear what I wish to say. “To 
have taught grammar is an aid to (one who comes to 
study) philosophy. By teaching grammar, talents are 
so exercised and stimulated that they become better 
tools for taking in philosophical disputation.” (Would 
we not say today: “By teaching grammar the mind 
is trained?)” The second quotation: “Fr. Hannibal 
Codret—and he is a most distinguished literary man— 
writes from France that by the study of philosophy 
the mind is usually so absorbed, so distracted in vari- 
ous ventures, and Latin expression is so ruined that 
after once applying to philosophy Ours as a _ rule 
scarcely ever show superiority in the ‘humaner let- 
ters.’” (Pachtler, I], pp. 150, 151). 


St. Louis, Mo. R. B. Morrison, S. J. 


II. 
Dear Father Kleist :— 


Anent the discussion “Objectives of Latin Teach- 
ing,” might I be privileged to add a word by way of 
practical example? During the course of my teaching 
I was put in charge of a third high Latin class, and 
later of a freshman college Latin class. 

Without the employment of any particularly 
original ideas the third year class was drilled and 
quizzed incessantly in grammatical constructions as 
they occurred in the daily lesson assigned for trans- 
lation. At first it was a long and laborious precess, 
as it must be in any class of third year. After a 
month you could notice a difference. At least the 
more ordinary constructions they had mastered. Grad- 
ually their grasp became more comprehensive. As I 
asked ‘What subjunctive is this?” or “How do you 
account for this construction?” a dozen hands would 
shoot up, and they had it like a steel trap. What was 
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the result? Before long they were on edge to be asked 
to explain a point, and [| took care not to suppress 
their longing. They went after the more difficult 
questions because of the zest they got out of it. One 
day I recall that one of the class leaders raised his 
hand to ask a question. Questions were always wel- 
come. He could not understand the sequence of 
tenses of a certain exceptional conditional subjunc- 
tive in indirect discourse. An ordinary student would 
not have noted that it must be an exception. but this 
youth wanted to know. As u matter of fact it was a 
point that I had purposely not commented on because 
of its practical unimportance, for third year at least. 

Now, did all this quizzing in grammar,—and don’t 
forget that they were eager for it—drown a budding 
hope for an aesthetic knowleage of Latin letters? It 
did not. It whetted their appetite. Towards the end 
of the year we were seeing twice as much of the author 
with doubled ease. A Latin passage was not a bug- 
bear for them. I know for a fact that some of them 
were reading extra matter, entirely of their own voli- 
tion, because they liked it. 

Now that Freshman class. They were from many 
schools, from many parts of the country. Except a 
handful who had been well trained, imagine all that is 
worst about a Latin class, and you will find embodied 
in your imagination the reality of said Freshman 
class. Many of them had not the slightest practical 
notion of agreement. To say that some of them could 
not tell the difference between the supine and an ac- 
cusative case would be subtle flattery. Evidently they 
knew nothing of grammar. Did they know or ap- 
preciate literature? In vague and general terms they 
might (I stress the might) patter about the soul of 
Vergil, but how could they feel the heart throb of that 
writer if they could make neither head nor tail of a 
sentence? What could they know about the ex- 
pression or emotion or imagination when the 
bare thought of the author was an_ enigma 
to them? To compare the two classes would 
be futile as well as an insult to the junior stu- 
dents. Suffice it to say that the lower class could have 
confounded them in a knowledge of both grammar 
and literature “forty ways from the accusative with 
the infinitive.” Perhaps it will be argued that the 
Freshman class was no criterion of ability or training. 
My limited experience wil! not permit me to deny the 
assertion, but if I may judge by hearsay, there are 
many Freshman classes at least approaching it. 


The ethereal Woolworth tower would be but a day 
dream without its unseen anatomy of steel. Granting 
that we do not study grammar for its own sake, can 
we nevertheless dispense with the knowledge it 1m- 
parts and the discipline it compels, even in the matter 
of culture to be acquired? Is culture such a_ cheap 
commodity that it can be had by the undisciplined 
milkman as readily as by the trained critic? Even 
with knowledge and discipline, it is still possible that 
the student may not have the soul for culture. But 
on the other hand could his soul acquire the culture if 
his unstocked and untrained intellect fails to grasp the 
force of the very words? Grammar and its conse- 
quent discipline are the X-Rays that pierce the shell 
of words. Without them one might as well get one’s 
culture from Mackail and Dimsdale in the first place 
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and be content. It is difficult to see how such appre- 
ciation can be other than second-hand. 
St. Louis, Mo. Albert F. Dorger, S. J. 


Teaching “But you can’t make a fourth high 
Quantity: boy learn the metaphysics of 
Objections quantity; he has neither the time 
Answered nor the patience for it. You can’t 

make him use, much less admire, 
such an outlandish, unnatural pronunciation. Even 
granting that this can be accomplished, your whole 
scheme is pedagogically unsound; it is built on 
sand; it simply won’t work.” 

Retorqueo argumentum. It is your method of 
teaching heroics that is metaphysical, yours that 
makes the boy learn quantity wt sic, yours that re- 
quires the high-priced time and patience, yours 
that postulates shifting to a new and unnatural pro- 
nunciation, yours that is pedagogically unsound. 
For over three years the student has heard one 
system of pronunciation. Suddenly in fourth high 
he is startled by the information that syllables be- 
sides the penult have quantity, that he must mem- 
orize two pages of rules for the quantity of final 
syllables, and that, knowing these and the penults, 
he can arrive at a knowledge of the remaining quan- 
tities—by guesswork or by process of elimination. 
Concretely, he must now learn that milite is a dactyl 
while pronouncing it as an anapaest, and that fides 
is an iambus while pronouncing it as a trochee; 
that his eye, resting on a troublesome macron, can 
and often does belie the testimony of his ear. 

Says Professor Paul Shorey (Classical Journal, 
2:219): “The belief that quantity alone will teach 
metre deprives the student of the best practical 
method of learning quantity. Very few except ex- 
perts actually learn many except penultimate quan- 
tities, and they are apt to pay more for the acqui- 
sition than it is worth. . . Graduate students 
who rely solely on sheer knowledge of quantity, if 
they do not know a given quantity by absolute 
memory, are helpless—Catullus in hand.” 

Mr. Shorey divorces the word’s quantities from 
the word itself, and implies that a temporary, make- 
shift pronunciation be given the word until the 
student is far enough advanced to adorn it with 
the purple patch of quantity. Do we, in English, 
treat spelling and pronunciation as quiddities extra- 
neous, adventitious to a word? No more than these 
should Latin quantity be set aside as a separate 
unit; it is an accident, not a substance. Mr. 
Shorey’s “best practical method of learning quan- 
tity’”’ would have the boy, after using a word for 
three years, find out that it was long, short, short, 
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not because Vergil used it to begin a line, but be- 
cause, forsooth, it fits into that sine qua non, the 
cast-iron frame. The boy who pronounces correctly 
during his first three years will of himself per- 
ceive and appreciate the music of the hexameter, 
without so much as hearing of that blessed cast- 
iron frame, which, after all, is an investigator’s 
resultant tabulation, not a Procrustean bed on which 
to stretch poor Vergil. And if this be true, we 
may also reject much of the theory and advice 
given in Professor H. W. Johnston’s pamphlet, 
“The Teaching of Vergil in High Schools.” Be it 
clearly understood that we are not spurning the 
metrical schemes and rules for quantity that these 
scholars advocate: all we ask is that these schemes 
and rules be kept within proper bounds in their 
proper, the second, place—this and nothing else. 
Let us keep the horse before the cart. 

Pronunciation, however, involves accent as well 
as quantity, and here too the student soon beholds 
his sheet-anchor turn wooden and float in poetry’s 
vastus gurges. Doesn’t he remember the time, way 
back in his first week at school, when strict Fr. X. 
“jugged” him for saying ros-a, ros-ae? Cui bono 
that correction now, with Fr. Y.’s downward stroke 
descending on that same final syllable? His but 
to do or die, rosae he pronounces, lest the hand 
that beats time should beat him; the fellow next 
him had made bold to ask the reason why, and was 
informed that this was poetry. 

Chicago, III. William R. Hennes, S. J. 


Teaching Latin Quantity: Concluded 

Beyond question, the teaching of quantity costs 
a deal of time, but what it costs the boy’s patience 
and love of Latin is still another item. If Latin 
seem to be one language and Vergilian quite an- 
other, any boy will set down Vergil as a trouble- 
some intruder, come to add more burdens to a 
schedule already full. We can forestall this by 
using an ounce of prevention in first high. Well 
worth reading is Father Lutz’s article on Latin 
accent in The Proceedings of the First Annual Con- 
vention of the Association, page 22; much of what 
he says for accent will, mutatis mutandis, apply to 
quantity as well. First high youngsters will take 
what they are given; it is in first high that many 
fourth high problems are settled. Sing-song, 
“jazzy” reading of heroics, hysteron-proteron un- 
derstanding of their construction, counterfeit ap- 
preciation of their beauty—all these can be prevent- 
ed if we wish it. 

A few important steps have been left out? Not 
a few, but very many. Corollaries to our thesis 
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are legion. Much interest doubtless will center 
about the preference given to the ear over the eye 
in the new system. Very apropos here is a footnote 
in Hale and Buck’s Grammar, page 17: “Instead 
of trying to remember that, in his book, a given 
vowel had a mark over it, or did not, the student 
should rather, in learning each new word, pro- 
nounce all the long vowels distinctly long, and the 
short vowels distinctly short, and thus fix the word 
in mind as sounding so and so. When later he has 
occasion to write the word, he should ask himself 
not ‘How did it look in the book?’ but ‘How do I 
pronounce it?’ A student who possesses the gift of 
visual memory should of course avail himself of 
it. But, even in this case, the picture of the printed 
word which he carries in mind should be trans- 
lated at once into a memory of sound.” This sys- 
tem of induction rather than deduction, of keeping 
the horse before the cart, finds favor also with 
Harper and Miller, and its adaptation to the teach- 
ing of Vergilian verse and of formal grammar is 
wonderfully well treated in their edition of the 
Aeneid. This edition of Vergil, Bennett’s edition, 
and the Grammar just cited are heartily recom- 
mended: they illustrate a sane and sensible system 
which, if adhered to, will keep the laureate of old 
Rome on the throne he deserves. 
Chicago, Ill. William R. Hennes, S. J. 


Greek—A Corrective of Taste 

“To have a sense of Greek, is such a corrective of 
taste. I quote another old schoolmaster here—a 
dead friend, Sidney Irwin: 

‘What the Greeks disliked was extravagance, 
caprice, boastfulness, and display of all kinds.... 
The Greeks hated all monsters. The quaint phrase 
in the Odyssey about the Queen of the Laestrygones 
—‘“She was tall as a mountain, and they hated 
her’—would have seemed to them most reasonable 
=e To read Greek is to have a perpetual witness 
to the virtue of pruning—of condensing—a per- 
petual protest against all that crowds, and swells, 
and weakens the writer’s purpose. To forget this is 
but to “confound our skill in covetousness.” We 
cannot all be writers...... but we all wish to have 
good taste, and good taste is born of a generous cau- 
tion about letting oneself go. I say generous, for 
caution is seldom generous—but it is a generous 
mood which is in no haste to assert itself. To con- 
sider the thing, the time, the place, the person, and 
to take yourself and your feelings only fifth is to 
be armour-proof against bad taste.” Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Reading; Putnam. 
1920; page 136. 
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Jottings from Villa San Luigi 


Though the tomb where Vergil may once have lain 
buried is less than an hour’s walk from Villa San 
Luigi, I am waiting until the workmen are through 
with their repairs there before I pay my initial call 
of condolence and shed tears in the name of the 
Missouri Province Classical Association. Any- 
way, it would be presumptuous of me to write of 
that sacred spot, when Brother Leo’s charming 
paper on the subject in “America” for October third 
describes the scene so well, and incidentally gives 
a true enough account of modern life as Naples lives 
it today in dirt and sunshine. 

Probably correspondents of American news- 
papers gave you news some time ago of Hans 
Hartmann’s search for Palepoli, Naples’ pre- 
decessor. Even if they did, it may not be amiss to 
report that he began his explorations just off shore 
at the foot of the Posilipo ridge, in full view from 
our little garden where we gather for noon recrea- 
tion and enjoy what Vergil and Pliny and many 
other honorable men of their day no doubt declared, 
as many still declare today “the most beautiful bay 
in the world.” “The learned American,” as an 
Italian calls Mr. Hartmann, is pursuing his search 
for treasure troves with a device of his own inven- 
tion, in appearance much like a huge projectile, 
furnished with elaborate apparatus for prolonged 
and careful submarine explorations. In comparison 
with it, according to the same newspaper, “a sub- 
marine is the simplest thing in the world.” I have 
not read nor heard that Mr. Hartmann has been 
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successful in his quest, and his craft has not been 
seen at work near us for over a week, so that I be- 
lieve he found no traces of the “old city.” Indeed, 
according to Father Balbi, professor of history in 
the theologate and seminary, and a close student of 
local classical antiquities, there is no reason for 
believing that the site of Palaeopoli (Old City) is 
any other than the older portion of the present 
Neapoli (New City). 

I was surprised a couple of weeks ago to see in an 
Italian magazine a picture of a group of young 
people in a little town in the north of Italy celebrat- 
ing the “vindemia.” Just now I do not remember 
the details of the old pagan festival of that name, 
but since I cannot find the word in a large Italian 
dictionary, it seems likely, doesn’t it, that the 
present festival is simply a relic of the old pagan 
celebration. 

And just last Wednesday, the eleventh, all 
Naples celebrated the feast of St. Martin with a 
gala holiday, since the saying goes that on that day 
“all must becomes wine.” Since there is no ap- 
parent connection between St. Martin and the 
must’s final chemical death, it seems probable at 
least, that this, too, is a relic of early Roman days, 
later dubbed “St. Martin’s Day” in deference to 
the introduction of Christianity. 

Even St. Francis Xavier, if it is not disrespectful 
to say so, would have some difficulty in making 
Christians or Orthodox Jews of pagan gods, and 
yet the following incident shows that Naples knows 
the secret. Half an hour’s walk from our house 
along the Strada Nuova di Posilipo, the only street 
in this part of the city, along which we take our 
afternoon walks, north one day, south the next, 
stands the church of Santa Maria del Parto which 
houses the remains of Sannazzaro, famous Italian 
poet of the Renaissance, and author of “De Partu 
Virginis,” a Latin poem of merit, I am told. When 
he was laid to rest in this church, two statues true 
to Renaissance tradition, one of them a figure of 
Apollo, the other of Minerva, were erected, one at 
the head, the other at the foot of his tomb. When 
some time later a less renascent archbishop of 
Naples ordered the traces of paganism removed 
from Christian churches, the custodians of Santa 
Maria del Parto effected the miraculous conversion 
of Minerva and Apollo by the simple process of 
substituting for the names of the two Roman 
deities the approved biblical names of David and 
Judith. It reminds one of the statues of today that 
serve equally well for St. John Berchmans, St. 
Aloysius, and St. Stanislaus according as one uses 
the proper appurtenances, rulebook and beads for 
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St. John Berchmans, lily, crucifix, and scourge 
for St. Aloysius, and pilgrim’s cloak and staff for 
St. Stanislaus. 


Naples, Italy. Julian L. Maline, S. J. 
“Classics “Boys ought not to read the mas- 
For Boys” terpieces of Greek and Roman lit- 


erature till they are in some meas- 
ure capable of appreciating them. While they are 
stumbling wearily through grammar and vocab- 
ulary, and getting into trouble for not knowing their 
lessons, they should be engaged upon short pieces of 
Latin and Greek, composed for them by their master, 
or by some scholar of their own nation and time. 
As it is, the trouble they have had over Cicero or 
Xenophon in boyhood readily makes them hate those 
authors and all their kin ever after. Julius Caesar 
was once murdered in the Senate House: he is 
murdered over and over again in countless school- 
rooms. Boys dislike Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar: 
even classical scholars look askance at De Bello Gal- 
lico. Caesar’s Commentaries should not be opened 
till the age of eighteen; and then, read with good 
maps, they would make a very delectable book. As 
it is, the interest is spoilt by school memories.” 
The above paragraph is from “An Old Man’s 
Jottings” by Fr. Joseph Rickaby, S. J., the eminent 
English classicist, philosopher, theologian. Waiving 
the question whether Caesar’s Commentaries should, 
or should not, be opened till the age of eighteen, and 
keeping to the department of Greek, I have had the 
feeling for many years that Xenophon’s Anabasis 
makes unenjoyable reading in the second semester 
of fourth high, that is, of the second year of high 
school Greek. Our boys at that stage of the curric- 
ulum are mere beginners. But Xenophon did not 
write for beginners. He takes a substantial amount 
of Syntax for granted; and as for words and verbs, 
regular and otherwise, he certainly makes no allow- 
ance for poor equipment on the part of youthful 
admirers. If the experience of an eminent Greek 
scholar who was nothing if not a practical teacher 
may be taken as typical, I would invite the reader’s 
attention to the principles underlying that scholar’s 
First and Advanced Lessons in Greek. Prof. Kaegi 
so distributed the matter over these two books that 
the student does not come in contact with Xenophon 
until after seeing Lesson 25 of the Advanced Course: 
this means that, before confronting the real Xeno- 
phon, he has worked his way, for fifteen or sixteen 
consecutive months with six or seven periods a week, 
through grammar and exercises and copious vocab- 
ularies, designed with the distinct object in view of 
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smoothing the way for the enjoyment of the author. 
The key-note of Mr. Kaegi’s teaching in the lower 
classes is forcibly expressed in this simple axiom: 
“A neglect of grammar and vocabulary renders a 
due appreciation of literature well-nigh impossible.” 
His books bear this motto from Demosthenes who 
likewise, though in another field, stresses the need 
of a strong foundation: ta katothen ischyrotat’ einai 
dei. 

To come back to Fr. Rickaby’s suggestion, there 
is happily no lack of precisely such books as he ad- 
vocates for beginners, that is, books containing 
“short pieces” composed “by some scholar of their 
own nation and time.” We have in this country an 
elementary First Greek Reader expressly designed 
by its author, C. M. Moss, to tide the young Hellenist 
from grammar and First Book over into the depths 
of Xenophon. The selections are brief and of his- 
torical interest. Notes and a Vocabulary are ad- 
ditional features. (Allyn and Bacon). From Eng- 
land hails a somewhat ambitious work done along 
the same lines: A Greek Reader for Schools, by 
Freeman and Lowe. The selections are adapted 
from Aesop, Theophrastus, Lucian, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato. There are Notes 
also and a Vocabulary. (Oxford U.) 

I cannot conclude this brief Note without indi- 
cating that, as an alternative for Xenophon in the 
second semester of fourth high, I have often thought 
that portions of the Greek New Testament, the 
Gospel according to St. Luke for example, would 
make wonderful reading at this stage of the curric- 
ulum. The differences between the style of the 
Koine, or at any rate of St. Luke, and the Greek of 
the classics, are comparatively slight so that most 
of the young students will hardly notice them. And 
as for the subject-matter, it is positively refreshing 
for the young reader to find real “pagan” Greek 
filled with a delightful Christian content. 

Cleveland, O. James A. Kleist, S. J. 


A Rapid Latin Course. By Walter Ripman and 
M. Vivian Hughes. E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.25. 
This surely is a remarkable book. The title, it 
is true, carries some distrust with it and on this 
side of the ocean where the “direct method” of 
teaching Latin is not in general vogue, one is apt to 
discountenance any system that pretends to teach 
Latin in a “rapid course.” But a careful examina- 
tion convinces one that this booklet (of 250 small 
pages) has not the air of a get-rich-quick scheme. 
The authors expressly state that in the arrange- 
ment and presentation of matter they did not go so 
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far as the advocates of the “direct” method of teach- 
ing the classics. They do insist, however, very 
strongly that, if the present teaching of Latin is 
largely ineffective and disappointing, this is due to 
“sheer lack of human interest.’ ‘Many learners,” 
they say, “are discouraged and repelled at the very 
outset; and if Latin is to remain an important sub- 
ject in the curriculum, the truly humane aspects of 
its study must not be sacrificed to gerund-grinding.” 

One is surprised to see how much grammar has 
been crowded into this little volume, and yet the 
authors say that “by putting grammar into the 
forefront we might have included more grammatical 
material, and taught a number of technical terms 
of the kind that grammarians love. But young 
learners are not by instinct grammarians; we have 
preferred to treat them as normal boys and girls, 
whom it will interest to see how the world of Rome 
appeared to boys and girls eighteen hundred years 
ago.” 


It was this “human interest” that dictated the 
choice and arrangement of matter. The book falls 
into three parts. Part I has six chapters: School, 
Reading and Writing; the House; Letter Writing: 
the Flavian Amphitheatre, Gladiators; the Arch of 
Titus; the Circus Maximus, Chariot Racing; Tales 
and a Play. There follows Part II with: Travel by 
Sea; the Life of Women; the Army; Naples, Out- 
door Life; the Destruction of Pompeii; Tales and a 
Play. Part III has: A Banquet; Poetry; Travel by 
Land; a Triumph; the Life of Slaves; the Saturnalia ; 
Tales and a Play. There are essays on The People 
who spoke Latin; The Latin Language; The Pro- 
nunciation of Latin. Provision is also made for 
putting English passages into Latin. 

The ways of textbooks are not known except 
through the infallible test of use in the classroom; 
but even so I am favorably impressed with the work 
under review which is an honest effort to make a 
success of Latin by gripping the learner’s interest 
from the start and holding it throughout. I fear 
however, this “Course” calls for such intense ap- 
plication on the part of the young lad that apart 
from other reasons, it can have no place in our high 
school curriculum. Nevertheless the book is heart- 
ily recommended to all teachers of Latin: it fur- 
nishes a much-needed object lesson as a “study in 
method” and, where the conditions are favorable, 
that is, where the learners are advanced in years 
and mature of judgment and bent on intensive work, 
as in summer schools or in extension courses, it may 
profitably be tried out as a text book. 

Cleveland, O. James A. Kleist, S. J. 
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The Direct Method of Teaching Latin 


The Reader will find two interesting papers in 
The Ecclesiastical Review for April, 1924, on 
“Teaching Latin as a Living Language” by Rev. 
F. M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., and “Latin in the Sem- 
inary” by Rev. P. A. Collis. 

For a century and more the Society of Jesus 
taught Latin in all her schools entirely by the direct 
method; for the vest of the time up to the Sup- 
pression, she still clung as much as the trend of the 
times would allow to the same direct method. 

Fr. Kirsch does not begin his essay on the sub- 
ject of teaching Latin as a living language with 
the above remarks. He is not concerned with the 
history of his subject. Rather he takes a practical 
view of the matter. He begins by quoting “.... 
the average priest, despite his long Latin course, 
can neither speak nor read Latin with ease.” And 
with that as a starting point he rapidly sums argu- 
ments in behalf of the direct method. 

Then he becomes even more practical and begins 
enumerating the books, text-books and other, which 
bear on the subject. His essay is a mine of in- 
formation that anyone interested at all in the sub- 
ject will do well to read. It is awkward often to 
know where to find concise data on such a subject, 
awkward to know what books to lay hands on as 
representative of the efforts that are being made 
to further the method. 

The substance of the article from a pedagogical 
standpoint may be summed in the quotation from a 
famous book on the subject of classical studies. 
“Now we have reforms in teaching French and 
other spoken languages, in teaching natural science, 
in teaching geometry, in teaching modern history. 
Why are we classicists so slow in admitting that the 
new science of pedagogy has anything to say to us? 
But lay this to heart, if we are not mended we 
shall certainly be ended.” (H. Browne, S. J., Dub- 
lin, Ireland). 


St. Louis, Mo. R. B. Morrison, S. J. 


Roman Education. By A. S. Wilkins. Cambridge 
University Press. 1905. 

An observer of the modern school system is bound 
to take many things for granted as having always 
existed in matters educational. But this is a mis- 
take. Prof. Wilkins in the little volume under con- 
sideration takes the reader rapidly but clearly 
through the various stages which education had 
to pass before attaining its ultimate form at Rome. 
Before the influence of Greece—and especially of 
Greek letters—was felt at Rome, what literature 
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was there that a Roman boy might be trained in? 
Before the earliest of those who made Latin litera- 
ture had begun their poems what need was there 
that a Roman lad (or lassie) should be trained in 
the appreciation of proper expression? 


Rome is the reflection of Greece in almost every 
line of intellectual endeavor. Nowhere is this bet- 
ter shown than in education. 

The latter part of the book is entirely devoted 
to the education of an “Orator’” as described and 
worked out by Quintilian. Quintilian, as he says in 
his foreword, had merely taken great pains to 
digest and formulate the best plans of those who 
had gone before him in educating youth. He had 
added very little of his own in the matter of 
method, practically nothing in content. But he 
stabilized the classic ideal of education. 

Quintilian, too, had an enormous influence on 
Renaissance education and, consequently, on the 
Ratio Studiorum. Therefore, Prof. Wilkins’ littie 
book may well serve as an introductory study for 
any who are concerned with tracing the formation 
of the classic style of teaching in the Society. 

St. Louis, Mo. R. B. Morrison, S. J. 


Latin Hymns. Edited by M. Germing, S. J. Loyola 
University Press. Chicago, Illinois. 

“This little collection of hymns is intended to give 
the student some idea of the character, the form 
and content of sacred Latin poetry. Most of these 
hymns are used in one or other of the services of 
the Church, and it is surely desirable that Catholic 
students should have some acquaintance with 
them.” So Fr. Germing in the Introduction. 

We owe the author hearty thanks for his fine 
choice of hymns and his valuable notes. How 
eagerly the students listen to Christian truth ex- 
pressed in limpid, fervent, masterly Latin! Have 
you ever tried in class sight reading in these 
Hymns? I have. And it has been a pleasure to the 
students to understand the teachings of Faith so 
clearly propounded by the Doctors and Theologians 
and Saints of Holy Mother the Church. The stu- 
dents often sang “O Salutaris,” “Ave Maris Stella,” 
“Stabat Mater”: they sang the words, but how little 
they knew their meaning! Now how different! 

Again, how different from Horace and Cicero 
and Tacitus and Vergil and Seneca and Pliny and 
Livy! As light from darkness. Here there is no 
groping after the truth, no doubt about the future, 
no hesitancy about the soul, its reward and punish- 
ment. No contention among the gods as to who is 
first—who reigns supreme. 
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You may not like to study these Hymns in globo. 
You need not. In harmony with the spirit of the 
Church you can adapt them to the season of the 
year. 

Thus, in November, before Advent, you have the 
gospel of the General Judgement: you could then 
read “Dies Irae’ and “Hora Novissima.” At 
Thanksgiving, “Te Deum.” For the Feast of St. 
Francis Xavier you have “O Deus, ego amo te”; 
shortly before Christmas “Heri Mundus Ezxsultavit” 
and “Audit Tyrannus Anzxius”; and “Salvete Flores 
Martyrum” for the slaughter of the Holy Innocents. 
In the New Year, to honor the Holy Name, you 
have “Jesu, Dulcis Memoria.” On Mother’s Day, 
March 25, “Ave Maris Stella.” You have a variety 
of Hymns in honor of the Blessed Sacrament: 
“Pange Lingua,” “Lauda Sion,” “Verbum Super- 
num,” “Adoro Te Devote,” “O Esca Viatorum,” “Ad 
Quem diu Suspiravi,” “Ad Regias Agni Dapes.” 
For Good Friday there is “Vevzilla Regis,” “Lustra 
Sex” and “Stabat Mater.” On Easter Day “Plaudi- 
te Coeli” and “Christus Redemptor Gentium.” In 
honor of the Holy Ghost “Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
“Veni Sancte Spiritus,” “Qui Procedis ab Utroque.” 

As you see, this is a booklet of religious gems. It 
deserves a much wider circulation than it has. 


Cleveland, O. Peter A. O’Brien, S. J. 


New Books for the Classical Library 


Classical Philology for October 1925 is rich in 
notices of books that are of interest to classical 
teachers. The most noteworthy are: 


The Hellenistic Age. Essays by Bury, Barber, 
Devan, and Tarn. Cambridge University Press, 
1923. “An excellent book on the Hellenistic age and 
literature.” Contains “The Hellenistic Age” and 
“The History of Civilization”; “Alexandrian Liter- 


ature’; “Hellenistic Popular Philosophy” ; and “The 
Social Question in the Third Century.” 

The Writers of Greece. By Gilbert Norwood. 
Oxford U. Press, 1925. $1.00. “Any comment on 
the Greek writers from so accomplished a scholar 
as Professor Norwood calls for consideration from 
the most austere journal.” “The best summary 
since Jebb.” 

T. Lucreti Cari “De Rerum Natura.” Latin 
Text. By Hermann Diels. Berlin, Weidmann, 1923. 
With: Lukrez von der Natur. German translation. 
By the same. “These two volumes are the crown 
of a great scholar’s life.” “When we turn to the 
plastic hexameters of this German version, we find 
more than we were promised—we find the multa 
lumina of the scholar supported by the multa ars 
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of a master of rhythmical diction.” ‘Diels brings to 
his task not only a Latinity and a text-critical 
genius that it would be an impertinence to applaud, 
but an intimacy with the ideas and thought-pro- 
cesses of Greek science never possessed by any other 
editor of Lucretius.” 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Tristium Liber Secundus. 
Edited with an Introduction, Translation, and Com- 
mentary by S. G. Owen, M. A. Clarendon Press. 
1924. “Mr. Owen may be congratulated on the faci 
that he has produced a book which will be the stand- 
ard work on this part af Ovid for many years to 
come.” 

Cicero and His Influence. By John C. Rolfe. 
Boston: Marshall Jones. $1.50. “Dr. Rolfe’s 
scholarship as revealed in the present book is his 
mastery of the literature of his subject, both early 
and late.” 

Jews and Christians in Egypt. By H. Idris Bell. 
British Museum. “There are fifteen Greek and 
three Coptic papyri in this volume, all of extra- 
ordinary importance from the point of view of 
Roman and Egyptian history, of Jewish antiquities, 
and of early Church history.” 


The Romans in Britain. By Bertram C. A. Windle. 
Methuen, London. 1923. 

The author of this very interesting and informa- 
tive book disclaims being a deep scholar of the sub- 
ject. Perhaps for that very reason he has made 
his book read more like a novel than like a dull 
encyclopedia of research. 

The volume begins with Britain before the Roman 
occupation. But the author does not long delay in 
the Stone Age. His very second chapter tells how 
the Romans took possession of Britain. Then he 
goes on and studies the economics of the island, the 
purpose of the Roman occupation, the trade results, 
and the civilisation that developed under Roman 
rule. The old Roman roads, still haunted for many 
by a sort of vague romance; the Roman wall that 
still clings to hill and valley in the north of Eng- 
land; the Roman houses and mosaics that are being 
continually discovered and studied in England— 
many even of the intimate details that one wants 
to know of the life of people in the times when Rome 
ruled the earth are hinted or fully explained. 

The book will not only be of value to the teacher 
engaged in the perennial effort to raise Caesar 
from death to life. It tells of Agricola and his 
bloody battle far in the reaches of the north. It 
tells even of the Roman persecutions and of the 
state of Christianity in the island while Rome ruled 
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and when the last legion shook the dust of Britain 
from its feet, apparently off on temporary duty but 
really gone to return no more to their former sta- 
tion. 


St. Louis, Mo. R. B. Morrison, S. J. 


Home-Made Latin 

One of our weakest Latin pupils having failed at 
Regis was seeking his credit at a Denver public 
school. When his new teacher questioned his Latin 
knowledge, he reassured her, saying, “I studied 
under the Jesuits, and they have written most of 
the Latin literature.” We should find it hard to 
substantiate this boast, but it does seem that we 
should again become the authors of our own text- 
books. It seems strange that we should indulge in 
chronic lamentation over the fact that no text-book 
is written to fit our needs. 


If I am correct, this failure to produce text- 
books to suit our needs is due to a feeling of un- 
certainty as to what work others have already done, 
and to a haziness as to just the type of book de- 
sired; for no one cares to squander energy on a 
book that meets with but his personal approval. 

By way of helping remedy the situation, I should 
suggest these things: 

1. That the question of the qualities of an ideal 
First Year Latin be discussed at the next meeting 
of the Classical Association. 


2. That the subject be divided into some such 
sub-heads as Inflection, Conjugation, Case Con- 
struction, Theme, etc., one experienced teacher to 
give his own ideas on his assigned subject, another 
(previously given an opportunity for preparation) 
to appraise these suggestions; this is to be followed 
each time by a general discussion and a recorded 
consensus of opinion. 

3. That the recorded opinion be respectfully 
submitted to the assembled Prefects of Study next 
Christmas, for their criticism. 


4. That the opinions as approved be submitted 
to a board of editors, who through collaboration - 
shall produce the book. 


5. That two or three of the most successful First 
Year Latin books at present in use in public schools 
be examined critically to determine their 
adaptability to the Ratio. 

6. That attention be given to the new Yenni’s 
Latin Grammar to see whether it would not fit into 
our scheme. The only objection to it I have heard 
is that it has lost something of the excellence of 
the original Yenni. But am I not right in believing 
that the comparison should be—not between Yenni 
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new and Yenni old—but between Yenni new and 
Bennett, or any other grammar on the market? If 
we could use the new Yenni as it is or slightly 
modified, I think it would make for unity in book 
buying and book making among our American 
provinces, thus strengthening our spirit of loyalty 
and union. 

Now—you will say—emerges the colored gentle- 
man from the kindling: Somewhat in conformity 
with suggestions of our classical associates I last 
year made up a set of cards (3”x4”) giving on one 
side an English expression or sentence, at the bot- 
tom a question regarding the rule involved, and on 
the obverse side the Latin translation of the expres- 
sion together with a simple statement of the rule. 
These cards number but 156. From my experience 
I believe they teach in the most pleasant, friction- 
less manner the Active Syntax spoken of by “A.B.” 
in his recent thoughtful article in The Classical 
Bulletin. 

The following advantages of the card system sug- 
gest themselves and are real: (I have tried the 
cards in Greek also.) 

1. The great body of matter to be learned is 
removed from the large, cabbalistic, mystic tome, 
split up into assimilable fragments, and stripped of 
its encumbering exceptions. 

2. The student is given confidence that Latin 
Grammar is a limited quantity, which by steady, 
daily study can be mastered. 

3. The body of rules learned is a _ nucleus, 
definite and tangible, to which further knowledge 
can cling. 

4. The whole scheme is but an adaptation of the 
method traditional in the society, common to Yenni 
old and Yenni new, of associating rule and example, 
so that each suggests and explains the other and 
suggests kinship when a similar structure is met 
with in translation. 

My set of cards I do not recommend. They sat- 
isfy local conditions to the best of my ability, but 
the compilation itself calls for a very thorough 
knowledge of the psychology of questioning. The 
examples, too, are matters in which I do not trust 
to my own judgment; but the whole has the ad- 
vantage of being the work of an ordinary man 
ministering to ordinary needs. 

In my isolated state I feel that some such pro- 
cedure as I have outlined would give us the 
beginnings of a more unified system along the lines 
of the Ratio and would prevent much classical 
mortality. 


Denver, Colo. John E. Coogan, S. J. 
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Aegean Civilizations. Edited by Sir Henry Lunn, 
M.A., M.D. London: Ernest Benn. 1925. 5/-net. 
It is a pleasure to review “Aegean Civilizations.” 
This sprightly volume has been compiled from the 
pre-war “Proceedings of the Hellenic Travellers’ 
Club” and consists of lectures delivered during the 
Club cruises 1910-1912 inclusive. It is difficult in 
a few words to give an account of the rich contents 
of this unusual book. It is not a book of travel in 
the ordinary sense. It contains essays and lectures 
given to the Hellenic Travellers’ Club by eminent 
scholars and men of letters on different aspects of 
the Greek civilizations centering around the 
Aegean. The talks were given on board ship to 
furnish the travellers with a lively picture of the 
past, and the scholar with fresh light on many an- 
cient controversies. The volume opens with a re- 
markable “Debate on the Imperialism of Athens 
and Her Downfall.” There are talks on Olympia, 
Tiryns and Mycenae, Pergamum, Troy, Greek Sculp- 
ture, Exploration in the Levant, Astronomy and 
Navigation in the Odyssey, Syracuse, Ithaca, Del- 
Phi, Delos, Cos, Rhodes, Marathon, Thessaly and 
Tempe, Thermopylae, Mount Athos, Oracles, and 
Knossos. This is a rich programme crowded into 
260 pages. The varied subjects are presented in 
a delightfully fresh and unconventional manner. 
None of the selections (with the sole exception of 
the Debate on Athens) is too long for reading 
within an ordinary class period and teachers will be 
glad to reach for the volume in an effort to relieve 
the eternal monotony of the classroom. The actu- 
ality of the book will be appreciated when we say 
that it is a brief but authoritative statement of the 
additions made to our knowledge of things Greek 
by the Eastern excavations of recent years. The 
price is moderate. 


Cleveland, Ohio. James A. Kleist, S. J. 


Subjects for Theses in the Classics 


The following list of subjects for theses in the 
classics was drawn up for the use of students pre- 
paring for undergraduate and graduate degrees. 
Its utility, beyond that of practical service in the 
choice of a suitable topic for a thesis, is that it may 
be suggestive of the varied possibilities in the field 
of classical scholarship and research. 

To illustrate the quality of work generally re-- 
quired of candidates for the various degrees, we 
may take the subject, “Theories of Translation.” 
If the subject were to be treated in a bachelor’s 
thesis, the manner would be largely introductory 
and historical, mainly repeating and summarising 
what eminent men have said on the subject. If this 
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were done exhaustively, covering more or less the 
whole ground, we should have matter for a master’s 
degree. And if the writer were to criticise exist- 
ing theories and advance a theory of his own in a 
scholarly way, we should have material for a doc- 
tor’s thesis. 

An asterisk will indicate certain subjects on the 
list which seem specifically to be of graduate caliber. 


I. General Subjects: 


1. Theories of Translation in Reference to Ren- 
dering the Classics into the Vernacular. 

2. *The Historical Basis for the Cultural View of 
the Classics. 

3. *Formal Discipline in Relation to the Classics. 

4. The Social Argument for the Study of the 
Classics. 

5. *Modern Classical Scholarship: Its Phases of 
Development. 

6. *The Spiritual Failure of Classic Civilization. 

7. A Reasonable Plea for Classical Education. 

8. The Psychology of Literary Appreciation of the 
Classics. 

9. *The Findings of the Classical Investigation in 
their Bearing on the Classical Curricula in Jesuit 
Schools. 


Il. Greek: 


1. Sophoclean and Shakespearian Dramatic Struc- 
ture: A Contrast. 

2. Homer’s “Iliad” in Relation to Matthew <Ar- 
nold’s Fourfold Qualities of the Epic. 

3. Oedipus and Lear. Types of Character. 

4. *Sophoclean Chorus in Reference to the Ac- 
tion of the Drama. 

5. The Greek Choral Ode and the Shakesperian 
Soliloquy. 

6. *The Affinity of Plato’s “Republic” for Modern 
Thought, 

7. *The Range and Forms of Prayer in Aeschylus. 

8. The Characters of Theophrastus and their In- 
fluence on the English Essay Development. 

9. Platonism in Wordsworth, Shelley or Coleridge. 

10. The Relation of Euripides to the Content of 
Modern English Drama. 

11. Interpretations of the Prometheus Legend in 
English Literature, 


12. Homer, the Schoolmaster of the World. 

13. The Orpheus Legends in English Literature. 
14. Orestes and Hamlet: A Contrast. 

15. Hesiod and Vergil: “Works and Days” and 


“Georgics.” 

16. The Idea of Fate in Greek Drama. 

17. The Position of Women in Periclean Athens, 
Theoretic and Actual. 

18. Some Greek Musical Instruments, with their 
Interpretations in Greek Literature. 
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19. The Feeling of the Greeks for Nature. 

20. *Aristotle’s Theory of Literature and the Fine 
Arts. 

21. The Grecian Gift of Perfect Harmony. 

22. *The Patristic Contribution to Greek Litera- 


ture: Its Literary, Apologetic and Moral Value. 

23. *The Platonic Conception of Immortality in 
Relation to the Christian Concept. 

24. The Treatment of Sophoclean Themes by 
Later Writers. 

25. *Alliteration and Assonance in Homer. 

26. The “Deus ex Machina” Device in the Plays 
of Euripides. 

27. *A Study of Pindar and of Pindaric Forms in 
English Literature, 

28. The Present Position of the Homeric Ques- 
tion. 

29. How Christianity Might Have Been Received 
in the Fifth Century B. C. 

30. The Name and Epithets of Odysseus. 

31. *Precepts of Historical Method Found in the 
Greek Historians. 

32. *The Influence of the Greek Romances upon 
the Early History of English Prose Fiction. 


33. *The Theory of Education in Plato’s “Re- 
public.” 
34. Greek Love of Freedom the Ruin of the Coun- 


try’s National Fabric. 

35. *Plato’s Studies and Criticisms of the Poets. 

36. The Greek Essay and Its Forms in English 
Literature. 

37. Savage Elements in Greek Mythology. 

38. *The Stylistic and Literary Peculiarities of 
Justin the Martyr in his two Apologies. 

39. In How Far is Achilles a Typical Greek? 

40. *Parataxis in Homer,—an Artistic Device or a 
Sign of Primitive Style? 

41. *The Hellenistic Strain in the Greek of the 
New Testament. 


42. *The Mythology of Homer and of Later Greek 
Writers. 
43. *An Essay Towards an Understanding of the 


Evolution of Greek Critical Theory. 

44. *The Greek Comedies in Reference to Greek 
Literary Criticism. 

45. *The Greek Idea of Tragedy Compared and 
Contrasted with Shakespearian Tragedy and Chris- 
tian Tragedy (i. e., the Tragedy of Calvary). 


46. Hellenism and Americanism: Parallels and 
Contrasts. 
47. *A Comparison of the Iphigenias of Euripides, 


Goethe and Racine, 

48. Greek Influence on Roman Literature. 

49. *The Characteristic Differences of Greek and 
Latin Poetry. 

50. *Greek Tragedy Illustrated in its Variations of 
Characters, Chorus, Technique and Spirit through the 
Electra Theme as Dealt with by Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. 

(To be continued.) 
Milwaukee, Wise. Allan P. Farrell, S. J. 
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